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probably be invaded by one of its protectors, and now of the Principalities, whose protectors are all pulling different ways. England always acts de bonne foi in these cases, and therefore has the disadvantage of being like a respectable clergyman cotrustee with 5 horsedealers.
That Malmesbury, with the most admirable intentions, was not strong enough for the post of Foreign Secretary at a time of European unrest is the view that emerges very clearly from Disraeli's correspondence and memoranda relating to this crisis. Palmerston's opinion of Malmesbury was the same. To a foreign diplomat he said: 'II ne manque pas d'un certain aplomb et d'un certain don de parole, rnais il est paresseux, insouciant, et ignorant au supreme degre dans tout ce qui regarde les affaires de son de'partement.' On another occasion he called him'our Magdalen in politics,'adding: 'Dana tout ce ministere un seul homme, M. Disraeli, entend quelque chose a la politique exterieure, et encore ne s'y entend-il gue"re.' Whether, however, Disraeli's amateur diplomacy and spasmodic interventions were calculated to benefit our foreign policy during this period may perhaps be doubted. His insight, as in the case of Napoleon's character and intentions, was far quicker and more penetrating than Malmesbury's; and, had he been at the Foreign Office, his despatches would have carried the weight of a statesman of the first class. But, not being either Foreign Minister or Prime Minister, he could not exercise regular control; and Malmesbury's irritation at his interference was not unnatural.
None of the various expedients which were tried, neither the appeals of England to France, Austria, and Sardinia, nor Cowley's mission to Vienna, nor a European Congress proposed by Russia, succeeded in averting the war. After the defeat on the Reform Bill, the British Government was felt to be in suspension till the election was decided, and Malmesbury's advice necessarily lost half its weight abroad. But it was not the wavering Napoleon after all, but Austria, who, losing patience, precipitatedto one side or the other. From the moment we show a bias to one side our influence is gone, because they are now bidding for our friendship. We never can, I hope, be induced to join a protectorate of Italy. We nave enough of the protectorate of Belgium, who will
